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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the ParsipENt oF 
ux Uniren Stares, but the CommANDER oF THE Ary, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 





CIPATION OF THE SLAVES, .*. . . From the instant) 


that the slareholding States become the theatre of = war, 
» 
crvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 


of Congress extend to interference with the institution of © 


slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN Witton If cANW BR NTERFERED 
wira, from a claim of indemnity for slaves Prim ping 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery to 
® foreign power, . . . It is a war power. T say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cary on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ox, ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the law. of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, ard MARTIAL POWER TAKES THER 
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Refuge of Oppression. 





on EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES 
BY THE CHURCH. 


Qur two recent propositions, that the Church 
has the mission of emancipatin the slaves of 
ray th, and that it will be a very long time before 
te ey will have discharged that office, have 
al of displeasure among the incen- 
aries of the Republie—the Abolitionists. We ex- 
socted this, It is quite natural. The Pilot, because 

aches the great bulk of the Irish Catholic pop- 
re n of the land, carries that population with u; 
ey population is a tremendous barrier against 
the constitutional treason and religious heresy of 
es grophilism. But we have been answered not by 
jiatinct, dispassionate logic, but by pretentious wis- 
dom, by Protestant malice to the everlasting faith of 
Rome, by truthless, and scandalous, and wretched 
alysis rence, by much unbecoming objur- 


the Church 
cagsed a great de 


analysis and inference, by m ur 
vation, and by the foolish impudence that always 
marks nineompoops when shabby, mendicant peer 


Ig { 
nais [at . 
hands Proceed, ye conspirators 


i} into their scurvy, inexperienced, unclassic 
against the national life! ye negro heretics, and ye 


frends of negro heresy! Our propositions remain, 
and we repeat them. The Catholic Church alone 
has the mission to emancipate the slaves of the 
South, and i will be a very long time before the task 
will he fulfilled. ered: : 
Protestantism does not give civilization. History 
roves that it has retarded true human progress ; 
and Sacred philosophy establishes, that its whole ca- 
pacity is to lead nations to perdition. — Negrophily is 
4 veritable “ variation ” of Protestantism engender- 


ed in the frigid, spiritually desolate soul of the Pari- 
tan. It is justly named by popular sarcasm—negro 
worship. With those really indoctrinated by it, it 
has, as a means for gaining heaven, effectively put 
oat of sight the principles of the Christian faith, 
What made John Brown attempt a negro Insurrec- 
tion in Virginia? ‘The fanatic creed that negrophily 
wasa true means of eternal life. With what senti- 
ment did all the Abolition churches and rostrums in 
the empire resound after the execution of that mad- 
nan? With the sentiment that a truer martyr than 
he, and a holier cause than his, never suffered, never 
ested. A similar thing is true of the Abolition 
newspapers. And what is the song, “ John Brown’s 
woul is marehing on,” both in refrain and chorus, 
which is now sung throughout the North, but a true 
hyon—a real religious piece of poetry ? It is this ab- 
colutaly Thare ie na religion in the r d. if neqro- 
phily is not one. We have heard Wil iam Penn 
compared to our Lord Himself! But the Abolition- 
ists have canonized John Brown for his fidelity to 
negro worship; and they are, actually, animated by 
the hope that, by the same worship, the celestial 
kingdom is wide open to themselves. Some of the 
etrly martyrs of the Church went to the stake, 
chanting canticles of joy ; but no martyr in the cat- 
alogue ever felt the principle of divine faith more 
religiously than the Abolitionists feel the prirciples 
of negro worship when bawling, * Jobn Brown’s 
‘oul is marching on, Glory, Hallelujah !” There are, 
at least, two millions of people in #e North who 
ar irretrievably poisoned by thir religion. Some 
idea of the extent to which it us poisoned them is 
presented by the fact, that it has made them put 
the Constitution of their ccantry under foot. ith 
other people, religion har been known to give way 
to patriotism. The Aolitionists have reversed this 
order, And what 4 religion negrophily is! Any 
variation of Protestantism for a means of salvation, 
rather than neo worship / Unitarianism itself first ! 
And this hon id religion has seduced Catholics—yeseq 
bas deluded a few of them to be its champions. But 
Neolaism stole souls from the Apostles ; Albigensi- 
iwism carried off many a victim ; and it is not out of 
the onder, either of infernal malice or of human 
nistortune and duplicity, that negro worship should 
‘omumit ravages within the fold of the Church. of 
America, _ There are easy, weak, ductile, corrupti- 
ble spiritsin all places. 
low can such a cause be the emancipator of the 
segro nation? The Church is the liberator. Vile 
“esy has no commission from above ; and no power, 
— 4 commission from above, can do so great a 
enh be re truly er a nation. Negro wor- 
‘eden aoe to do much for its idol; but it has 
ily bemee zenith of its power ; it has declined rap- 
ts at zenith ; the sane voice of the nation 
rts Peg against it with overwhelming force ; 
wil png Steer at it has only disordered ; it 
tree eee and its object will be en- 
3B Ps - It is a religious fanaticism, and, 
bth of 7 religious fanaticisms, it will go like the 
“ © river—accursed by the divine breath. 
auch derray Mahone ea It is the cause of 
toa rheteste.’s ut this is accidental, and aboli- 
deren “Sd pan and eloquence of negro 
edtoit " ve said muc more of the vices attach- 
rp ~ truth would justify. The Church has 
hea marly The Bishops, and Archbishops, and 
riland wy, atholic people of the South,—of Ma- 
Unie rgimia, of Georgia, of the Carolinas, of 
‘and of the other Southern States, have 


mt ner it; and for a verity, the hierarchy and 


thood and laity (Catholic) of the North have not 
mam . vy know, as well as any negrophilist 
Ps ow t the Popes, that the voice of the uni- 
- atch, has always been against slavery. But 
Seas *xceptions to all rules in which essences 
ne concerned ; the Church universal has never 
Chun nA revolutionist in cireumstances. The 
ed to bet “ape country has always been presum- 
ihead ‘best judge of the facts co-existing with 
on one Church of America has never yet lified its 
tied it =~ slavery. On the contrary, tt has toler- 
re x: ata Council in Baltimore, it expressly 
of Abotig at it would leave the distracting subject 
in “ns to the ministers of Protestantism ; 
<i hag gi tessional—which is its penal tribunal 
tion ays bound slaves to observe the laws of their 
tobe jun te - it has also always bound the master 
pra pte hae Creech of America has 

Re ars men iuionism, or ne, 
a pop: bosom. But it is not, for all thate tn 
tances: eater. It makes the best of cireum- 
No single . are facts of universal importance. 
pete ‘vidual in the Church, whatever his 
. nA eserves any consideration in opposition 
heeetony ne be a heresy to side in their stub- 
of Troe > the few Bishops, who, at the Council 
in of the aereed on certain matters with the de- 
10) the me, Pebetal assemblage. So it would be,*o 
dlc in the, > extreme foolishness for any Cath- 
the Stage eT to believe himself bound to take 
talent = : any personage against slavery. Men 
Pl nd culture can employ forcible rhetoric, 
Piition a? be due to them on account of their 
C2 thing The ee a morality is quite a differ- 
P © institution of a morality, that is, of 


merenee of which is essentially connect- 
Salvation ttainment of the ultimate end, which 


ver 


no power to make such a law should not use lan- 
guage which is calculated to make the people think 
there is a law, where in reality there 1s nothing of 
the kind. Some time ago, the illustrious Archbishop 
of Orleans—Mgr. Dupanloup—wrote so able a let- 
ter against slavery in this country, that we have no 
doubt that several weak-headed persons have been 
made conscientious abolitionists by it. . . 
- + «+. There are Catholies in the West who 
are now on the verge of firmly believing that salva- 
tion is unattainable without ardent abolitionism. 
IIow unfortunate this is! And how wretched! 
False morality is an easy, but a pestiferous produc- 
tion. It is within the capacity of fluent rhetoric ; but 
it is calculated to lead souls to perdition. 

Let Catholics hold back. Slavery has many 
abuses. But no man in the land can make it a mo- 
rality toturn Abolitionist. The Church of the coun- 
try goes no farther in the matter than the observ- 
ance of justice between master and slave—and the 
conduct of the Church may be imitated by all. Aboli- 
tionism is a religious heresy. That it is a pestifer- 
ous Constitutional treason, the present rebellion tells. 
The Church is the true liberator. But the true 
liberation of the blacks is exceedingly remote. Free 
labor is a fine theme for stirring composition, and an 
excellent thing to have. But neither the vituper- 
ative unconstitutionalism of O'Connell, nor any other 
cause that has thus far been brought to bear on the 
matter, will ever effect it in America. The causes 
that are in operation, on both sides of the case, give 
this inference, and give no other. If the Union is 
irretrievably divided—which may Almighty God 
forbid !—is not the continuation of slavery certain ? 
If the Union is or will be safe, the Constitution is 
and will be inviolate, and, in that case, is not the 
continuation of slavery certain? Yes, unquestion- 
ably—yes, undoubtedly—yes, for a verity. There 
is now a spirit pervading the whole North which 
tells plainly and loudly that the Constitution, how- 
ever stretched it is at present, must be restored.— 
There is a bitter day in store for its enemies. 

Some of our contemporaries call us advocates of 
slavery. The impeachment is a falsehood. We 
are strict Constitutionalists, and both national and 
religious morality require of us to be so. We have 
no malice for the black. But we prefer the integ- 
rity and the peace of the Republics to him by count- 
less degrees. What we say on the subject is not the 
result of prejudice against the religion of negro wor- 
ship. That is an abomination of the most hideous 
kind. But let there be no inconfidence. The day 
of national integrity is not distant.—Boston (Irish 
Catholic) Pilot. 











Selections. 
PUBLIO MEETING AT MANOHESTER, 


In last week’s Literator, we printed an abstract of a 
loyal and eloav<nt speech lately delivered at a public 
meeting ‘« Manchester, (England,) by Rev. William 
H. Cnanning, now on a visit to that country. Below 
we give the remainder of the proceedings :— 


The Chairman said this was the anniversary day 
of the Proclamation of Emancipation, and called for 
three cheers for President Lincoln. They were 
heartily given. 

Mr. S. Watts, Jr., proposed a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, and Mr. J. B. Forrester seconded it. 
The latter gentleman, in the course of his address, 
said we were interested in the spread of republican- 
ism all over the world, and a few hisses and cheers 
followed the remark. ‘Che speaker, in giving his 
reasons for the remark, referred the audience to the 
wrongs of Poland and Austria, and a working man, 
whose accent could not be mistaken, added, amidst 

at laughter, “Aye, and the wrongs of ould Ire- 
and, too.” 

Mr. Andrew Jackson supported the resolution, 
and the announcement by the Chairman that he 
(Mr. Jackson) was about to return to America, 
caused him to be received with warm applause. He 
said, perhaps as he passed through New York, he 
should be drafted. If so, he would fight for the 
Union ; but if he was taken prisoner, it would not 
be without a struggle. He had been in slavery 
once, and he had no desire to be a slave in, A 
person named Hunt, the other day at Newcastle, 
took a great deal of trouble to prove that the ne- 
gro’s ears were longer than his (Mr. Hunt's) ; but 
if negroes had but half the chances that the white 
people had, a better judgment could be formed of 
their worth. (Loud cheers.) _ 

The Rev. Mr. Channing, in responding, said that 
if Mr. Jefferson Davis’s coachman (Mr. Jackson) had 
gone on so rapidly in the right direction during the 
eighteen months he had been at liberty, it was sin- 
cerely to be hoped that Jeff. himself would follow 
the example. (Loud laughter.) 

Dr. Pankhurst proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. S. Pope, who had just entered the room, was 
loudly called for to second the vote of thanks, and 
after a little hesitation he did so. In the course of 
his remarks he said: Upon this question, at an 
rate, although it may be that the course of events 1s 
rather turning in our direction, and although it may 
be that the military successes of the North during 
the last few months have effected a few conversions 
even on the Manchester Stock Exchange—(laugh- 
ter)—and although it may be that the cause of the 
North does not now in this country need quite the 
same amount of support and advocacy as it did when 

you and I first met and discussed the subject together 
—I confess I felt that there was even now a neces- 
sity that every man should show his true colors as 
an anti-slavery man, and, therefore, in the last few 
bering that such a meeting as this 
was being held in Manchester, I determined that I 
would not be sig from ms assembly ; and this is 
my only a y for intruding upon you so late. 
Celene) I should like the Be a lecturer, in his 

ndence and communications with his brother 
Americans abroad, to remind them that, whatever 
may be the sacrifices which the North is making on 
account of its own struggle, whatever may be the 
heroism that has been displayed by the soldiery of 
the North, the operatives of Lancashire have suffered 
in the same cause as they ; and the heroism which 
has been displayed by our working classes in the 
cause of the slave during the last two years, I ven- 
ture to say, would challenge comparison with any 
moral or political heroism of which the world pe 
sents a picture. I do hope that no meeting will be 
beld at which any gentleman may speak upon the 
union and emancipation question, in which this may 
not be prominently kept before us—that the work 
we have to do now is to take care that, in the future, 
the sacrifices we have made are not thrown away. 
(Loud cheers.) We have not suffered starvation 
without having @ principle to sustain it. We have 
not resisted the principles of the Southern advocates 
and those who desire to put false issues before us, 
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besitati 8 not a common power; and 
“gly declare, that the dignitaries wis have 


without having a notion of what this contest is about. 
We have not consented silently to endure the hard- 


ships and privations which the absence of the raw 
material which sets our machinery in motion has in- 
volved, without knowing why we have done so. 
And I think I only give utterance to the sentiments 
of the working men of Lancashire when I say that 
they have endured their sufferings for two reasons, 
and for two reasons only. First, whatever politicians 
may say, who are interested in the matter, they have 
not lost faith in democratic institutions. (Loud 
cheers.) They do yet believe in those institutions 
which have secured to millions of their fellow-crea- 
tures across the Atlantic a free school, free religion, 
and a free press. (Renewed cheering.) They do 
still believe, notwithstanding all that may be said by 
interested parties to the contrary, that the future 
welfare of the great country would be very mate- 
rially promoted and guaranteed by reposing the in- 
stitutions of the country, as in America, upon the 
broad basis of the affections and regard of the peo- 
ple. They do still believe in democratic America, 
and therefore they have willingly endured sacrifices 
for the purpose of advancing the cause of democracy 
there. But, above all, the reason is that the workin 
men of Lancashire have been educated in the fait 
that no man bas a right to make traflic in man; that 
they have been educated in the faith that “the sum 
of all human villany is slavery ;” and I can, I think, 
without arrogating too much to myself, say that the 
working-men of Manchester, taking them as a whole, 
would still continue to suffer starvation and sacrifice 
for an indefinite period, rather than their food and 
property should be obtained at the price of the 
iberty of a single slave. All that I am anxious 
about in this struggle is this—that no political con- 
vietion, no political interest on the other side, no 
desire for peace merely to establish the Union upon 
the old basis, should drive us from the friends of the 
slave on the other side of the Atlantic. From this 
stern necessity, the result of this war, come what 
may, must be emancipation to the slave; and we 
shall never be satisfied with the result until that be 
achieved. If our sufferings produce not that result, 
they have been thrown away; and if I have one 
word to say to this meeting, it is rather to ask you 
to assure the rev. gentleman present that these are 
your sentiments, and to ask him that every letter 
that he sends across the Atlantic—that every com- 
munication he makes to his friends there—should 
urge upon them that in England we believe this to 
be an anti-slavery war, and that, in truth, the pur- 
pose for which we have suffered long in common 
will not be answered, if they forget that this is the 
ease, (Loud cheers.) 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting, 
and carried. The Chairman replied; and a person 
in the body of the hall called for “ three farewell 
cheers tor Audyow Jackson,” which were given ; 
and the meeting terminated. 





SPEECH OF MR. SUMNER. | 


The London Star of the 25th ult. publishes a very 
full sketch of the speech of Senator Sumner on our 
“ Foreign Relations,” and has a long editorial, from 
which we quote : 


“ The Hon. Charles Sumner has not belied the 
confidence inspired by a long and illustrious career. 
He is as firmly as ever the friend of peace between 
Great Britain and America. His speech at New 
York, on the 10th of September, is indeed heavy 
with charges against France and England. But it 
is an appeal for justice, not an incentive to strife. 
It is a complaint of hopes disappointed, of friendship 
withheld, of errors hastily adopted and obstinately 
maintained. It is, however, an argument which 
does honor even to those against whom it is urged, 
and which aims to establish future relations of the 
closest alliance. Senator Sumner’s chief reproach 
is this—that we have acted unworthily of ourselves ; 
unfaithfully to our deepest convictions and best 
memories. We can surely afford to be as severe in 
our pelt ongment as he is in his sharpest accusations. 

The civil war had no sooner begun than we re- 
cognized the Confederates as belligerents. In that 
we were certainly blameless, as a nation, of intent 
to injure or affront the Federal cause. The warm- 
est friends of the Union acquiesced in it almost as a 
matter of course. We do not remember that asingle 
voice, among the many which have protested against 
recognition of Southern independence, protested 
against the recognition of the South as an armed 
power. ‘Those to whom it was distasteful assented 
to it as tending rather to soothe than to aggravate 
the strife. 

It was commonly, remarked among us, when we 
found it resented in the loyal States, that we had 
done no more than the Federal Government itself. 
The officers of the Union recognized the officers of 
the Confederacy by their military titles, arranged 
with them for the exchange of prisoners, and 

enerally in recognition of equality between the 
Pattigercats The Queen’s proclamation of neu- 
trality seemed the equitable and friendly supplement 
to that act. 

Sumner recalls a fact which we would gladly 
forget, as one for which we can offer no excuse. 
The recognition was hurried even to the verge of 
bad faith. It bears date so early as May, 1861,— 
only two months after President Lincoln’s inaugu- 
ration, and a few weeks after the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter. Immediately that the rebellion broke out, and 
before the national government had put forth its 
strength in a single act of repression, we acknowledg- 
ed the equality of the new government with the 
old, of an incipient insurrection with a majestic and 
friendly power. : 

Inthe Cabinet it was deliberated upon and devid- 
ed with a full consciousness of what it implied. It 
was purposely premature. It was intentionally of- 
fensive to the one party, and pleasing to the other. 
Mr. Adams came—bearing a name that was in 
itself a credential to all free English hearts—to find, 
to his bitter surprise, that the government he repre- 
sented, the Union of his proud allegiance, was placed 
upon a level with the mushroom republic that nad 
suddenly grown up on aslave plantation. Is it any 
marvel that loyal Americans have remembered with 
bitterness an incident so mortifying? Is it not 
rather a proof of substantial good will and almost 
invincible amity that the intercourse of the two ge - 
ernments has been uninterrupted and even friendly ? 

But the recognition of belligerency has never- 
theless proved fruitful of evil. ‘The commanders of 
the Nashville, the Alabama, and the rest of that 
vulture brood would have been, in the eye of inter- 
national law, the pirate captains that they are m 
fact. Their burning of ape at sea would be simple 
felony and arson. 4t has been alleged, as the justi- 
fication of these acts, that the Confederate cruiser 
which to take his captures—no 





has no port into 


ize-court to pronounce. That is precisely the 
Prason why he shoald not be reck as an ocean 


belli t. 
Tusre:sene throu h the whole of Mr. Sumner’s 


gigantic oration an idea on which we can now only 
touch. From the first sentence to the last, slavery 
is nt to bis mind. It colors all his reasoning. 





It inspires bim to prodigious eloquence. Not merely 
as the Senator for Massachusetts, the honored chiel- 





tain of the political abolitionists, but as Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, he sees every- 
where the presence of the slave power. Against ‘it 
he invokes, in periods of classic beauty and of fervid 
strength, all the moral forces of the mother country. 
To England he makes a passionate and pathetic ap- 
peal—more for her own sake than that of the slave 
—more for the sake of future than present effects— 
that she withdraw all favor and succor from rebel 
slave owners. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS'S LETTER. 


The courtesy of one of our citizens enables us to 
lay before our readers, this morning, a letter from 
John Quincy Adams to William Ellery Channing, 
never before published. This letter is valuable, not 
only in ¢ historical point of view, but as illustrating 
the stedast good faith of our government, even un- 
der the veil of the most secret diplomacy, in obsery- 
ing its seutrality and fulfilling the obligations of 
friendship with a European power. The facts are 
set fortk more in detail here than in the speech 
which Mr. Adams made in the House of Represen- 
tatives is May, 1836, when, as he says, the first pub- 
lic allusbn was made to them. 

That speech itself is of deep interest. In the 
morningof the day on which it was delivered, the 
slavery “question was under consideration. Mr. 
Adams lad vainly endeavored to get the floor, and 
speak. The Speaker and the House were both op- 
pened to him, and by decisions, which he deemed 

iscourteous and unjust, prevented him from pre- 
senting his views. The resolution, “ that Congress 
ssesno constitutional authority to interfere in 
any way with the institution of slavery in any of 
the Stats of this Confederacy,” being before the 
House, Mr. Adams asked for five minutes’ time in 
which tq prove it false. ‘The privilege was denied 
him, an¢ the resolution was adopted with nine dis- 
senting roices, among them Mr. Adams's and Mr. 
Everett’. 

A resdution, authorizing the President to cause 
rations te be distributed to suffering fugitives from 
Indian hostilities in Alabama and Georgia, came up 
immediaiely afterwards. Mr. Adams got the floor 
to advocate the adoption of the resolution, and by 
an ingenious adaptation of his argument to the case, 
really made the speech which he wished to make on 
the resolition quoted above. He maintained that 
the authority to distribute rations to the fugitives 
grew outof the war power of Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive, and under that power it not only was the 
right, but it might be the imperative duty of Con- 
zress to interfere with slavery in the States. His 

ald and forcible argument on this subject has been 
often quoted during the last year, and has been act- 
ed on so long that the subdjéct 1s no longer argued, 
except by the most benighted copperhead. 

He then spoke at length against the project of 
engaging in a war with Mexico to wrest Texas from 
her, and introduce slavery into that vast State. He 
maintained that we might thereby involve ourselves 
in war with Great Britain, if not with France. He 
then made the disclosures of the facts set forth so 
fully in the letter we, print. He did so, he writes 
Dr. Channing, in order “ to stay the frantic hand of 
the Southern slaveholders, rushing from the terror 
of an avenging conscience into the arms of sympa- 
thizing slavery in Texas.” 

The history of these events in 1822 seems to us of 
special interest, in connection with the masterly ex- 

ition which Mr. Everett has recently given in the 

ew York Ledger, and the substance of which we 
quoted, of Mr. Canning’s connection with the ori- 
in of what is called the Monroe doctrine. It was 
in 1828 that the English Minister, with such impor- 
tunity, urged our government to adopt the principle 
embodied in Mr. Monroe’s subsequent message. We 
here see that, in the previous year, he was alarmed 
lest France should seize upon Cuba, and that our 
vernment was also prepared to say that “ it could 
not see with indifference the occupation of Cuba by 
any European power other than Spain.” Thus 
both Mr. Canning and our Government were a 
proaching necessarily the ground which they reac 
ed the following year, when the Monroe doctrine 
was pressed upon us by the English Minister, and 
finally pe say 

It certainly is cause for honest pride that we can 
point to the honorable course which our government 
pursued in respect to the Cubans. There was every 
apology that a greedy nation could ask for seizin 
upon the tempting Island. There was a splendi 
opportunity. But the temptation was nobly resisted. 
Our duty to Spain was fully and honorably discharg- 
ed.—Providence Journal. 








LETTER FROM JOHN QUINOY ADAMS TO 
REV. DR. OHANNING. 

How the United States observed Neutrality in 1822.— 
The Reported Projectof England to seize Cuba.— 
The Remonstrance of our Government.—The Pro- 
position of Cubans to join us.—The — be- 
tween the United States, England and France. 

Rev. WittraM E. Cuannina, D. D., Newport, R. 1. 

Quincy, 11th August, 1837. 





My Dear Sir :— 
* * * * 

I rejoice to learn that you have it in contempla- 
tion to give the public your ideas on the appearance 
in the political world of the new Republic of Texas. 

Mr. Meckertian wroté to me as you had request- 
ed, and I answered his letter, bat he had mistaken 
the time when the transactions to which you desired 
reference to be had occurred, and supposed they 
had happened during the administration of my fa- 
ther. My answer, therefore, must have been un- 
satisfactory to the object of your inquiries. 

It was in September, 1822, that the events, to 
which I alluded in my h in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 25th of May, 1836, took place. 
It was the time when the Spanish Government of 
the Cortes was overthrown by the French invasion 
under the Duke D’Angouleme. Great Britain be- 
came alarmed lest, under the shelter of that Revo- 
lution, the Island of Cuba should pass into the pos: 
session of France. The French sean — i- 
cated or was imposed upon by a report that the Dri- 
tish Cabinet had piv acc § to send a squadron, 
and take possession of the Island. en 3 le of 
the Havana, divided into parties between rtes 
and the king, were terrified by premonitory symp- 
toms of negro icsurrection, and looking round for a 

rotector. There was a party for resorting to Great 
ritain, a party for adhering to Spain, and a party 
for seeking admission to the North American Union, 
—the last of which was the strongest. A proposi- 
tion was then made b 


them protection, 
under a State Constitution, on the model of those of 
our Southern States, and with the understanding 


that, as the population of the Island should ine 

they should be at liberty to divide thanativestans 
two States, and have that proportion of representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. As the 
inducement to the American Government to pledge 
their protection, they were assured that the alterna- 
tive would probably be the prevalence of the party, 
in the Island for the aslaiidl voansetion with Great 
Britain, and a resort to ber for protection. While 
this proposition was under consideration of Mr. 
Monroe and his cabinet, the French Minister at 
Washington, by a verbal, irresponsible communica- 
tion, not to the Secretary of State, the only medium 
of official intercourse between foreign ministers and 
the Government of the United States, but to Mr. 
Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury, assever- 
ated that ihe French Government had secret but 
ae that the British Government 
re A ppearacae,| determined to take possession of 

u 

The answer of Mr. Monroe to the proposition from 
the Havana was that the friendly relations existing 
between the United States and Spain did not per- 
mit them to ise countenance or protection to 
any insurrectional movement against her authority. 
Their advice to the people of Cuba was to adhere 
as long as possible to their allegiance to Spain ; that 
an attempt of either Great Britain or France to oc- 
eupy the Island would present the proposal from 
the Havana under a different point of view, con- 
cerning which the President was not authorized to 

ledge prospectively the action of the United States, 

t that the people of the Havana might be assured 
of the deep interest, which, under all the circum- 
stances that might occur, the American Government 
would take in their welfare and their wishes. 

It was the opinion of at least one member of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration, that the occupation of the 
Island of Cuba by Great Britain should be resisted 
even at the cost of a war. Their unanimous opin- 
ion was, that a very explicit though confidential 
communication should be made to Mr. Channing, 
that the United States could not see with indiffereuce 
the occupation of Cuba by any European power 
other than Spain ; and that rwmors had reached the 
American Covernment that such an intention was 
entertained by the British Cabinet, which made it 
necessary to ask an explanation of their views. 

Mr. Rush was instracted accordingly. Mr. Can- 
ning disavowed emphatically all intention on the 

art of Great Britain to take possession of the Is- 
and ; but avowed her determination not to see with 
indifference its occupation, either by France or by 
the United States; and he told Mr. Rush of the 
squadron despatched by Louis XVIII. to the West 
Indies, without notifying Aim of the expedition, and 
of the schooling he had ordered the British Ambas- 
sador at Paris to give the French Cabinet for that 
sin of omission. Mr. Canning then proposed that, 
by a mutual understanding between the British, 
French and American Governments, without an 
formal Treaty or Convention, Cuba should be le 
in the quiet possession of Spain, without interference 
in the Government of the Island. This was precise- 
ly the policy which Mr. Monroe believed to be best 
adapted to the interests and the duties of the United 
States, and he cheerfully assented to it. There was 
no further communication between him and the 
French Government on the subject. So far as 
France was concerned, the arrangement was left to 
be concerted between her and Great Britain. The 
people of the Island of Cuba submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of Ferdinand, restored ky the Duke d’An- 
gouleme, and received a Viceroy and Captain Gen- 
eral in the person of General Vivés, who had been 
Minister from Spain to the United States; one of 
the most upright and honorable men with whom it 
has ever been my fortune to hold political relations 
He was precisely the man to tranquillize and con- 
ciliate the submission of the people of the Island to 
their old Government ; and he so effectually accom- 

lished that purpose, that the Government of the 
Tnited States heard nothing further of intended in- 
surrection in Cuba, during the remainder of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration and the whole of mine. 

All these transactions were at the time profound- 
ly secret. The first public allusion to them ever 
made was by me, in the speech of the 25th of May, 
1836, to the House of resentatives. The cir- 
cumstances of the times no longer required absolute 
secresy. France, Spain, Great Britain, had all un- 
dergone political revolutions, and the abolition of 
slavery in the British Colonies of this bemisphere 
had added tenfold terrors to her occupation of Cuba, 
for the meditation of our Southern Statesmen. I 
partly raised the veil, therefore, from the negotia- 
tions of 1822, to stay the frantic hand of the South- 
ern slaveholder, rushing from the terror of an aveng- 
ing conscience into the arms of sympathizing slavery 
in nm, of course, your unalterable fiend 

1 am, of course, unalterable . 

: er J. Q. ADAMS. 





FEEDING REBELS ! 


The telegraph informs us that the President and 
Cabinet have been race ng the question of lon- 
ger continuing the practice of feeding rebels within 
the Federal lines. In view of this fact, we are con- 
strained to say, “sensible at last.” Loyal men, we 





infer, have been wondering at the accounts 
received of the le of broad districts of country, 
filled with re ing fed by the commissariat 


of our army. It is stated that since the capture of 
Vicksburg, the people populating the country back 
of that place not only within our lines, but for miles 
beyond, have been drawing rations with as much 
regularity as our soldiers. The are not 
Union people who have been the means 
of sustenance by the enemy or the casualties of 
war, but rebels. In drawing their rations, no spirit 
of thankfulness has usually manifested, but on 
the contrary the recipients of the bounties conferred 
have uently grossly insulted the donors, and 
indulged in the most bitter demonstrations towards 
the Government which was feeding them. In some 
instances at Vicksburg, it was discovered that the 
contributions furnished, as was supposed, for the 
support of women and children, were conveyed di- 
rectly to men engaged in bearing arms for the Con- 
federacy. 

That there is something wrong about this will 
generally be agreed. Cases of hardship will un- 
doubtedly —— themselves, as is always the case 
in war. The citizens fed by the army have usually 
consisted of women and children, but they have 
generally been those whose natural protectors are 
in the rebel army. If husbands and fathers and 
sons do not esteem the obligation which rests upon 
them sufficient to cause them to provide for the 
wants of their own households, it is hardly to be 
expected that the Government they are laboring 
destroy should take that task from their hands. 
Women and children and other helpless parties 
should not be permitted to perish of want, and the 
mode of dealing with them, which is said to be 
under consideration, strikes us as a good one. When 
they are deserted by those whose natural duty itis 





to make the needed provision, let them he sent after 


to | judgment much later than it ought to have 
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HENRY WINTER DAVIS ON SLAVERY, 


To the Editor of the Exeter News-Letter : 
In the month of September, 1829, that u 

mising and devoted champion of peer en Sal 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, was dragged from his veful 
avocation, tried before a panel. of slaveholding ju- 
rors, and sentenced to a long confinement in the 
dark dungeons of Baltimore, for no other offence 
than simply pleading the cause of the down-trodden 
and oppressed slave. In the month of September, 
1863,—just thirty-four years afterwards,—Henr 
Winter Davis, representing the vor populi of this 
same “ Monumental” city, comes to Philadelphia, 
and, in words of matchless eloquence, addresses her 
citizens in the same great cause. What a change! 
Those who, thirty years ago, scorned and spurned 
the advocates of universal emancipation, are to-day 
found battling side by side with them for the further- 
ance of this “ great moral movement.” How shall 
we account for this unexampled revolution in the 

ublic mind? Aye, my friend, reform will take 
its course. This great revolutich is simply the light 
of Christianity and the civilization of the 19th centu- 
ry proceeding on their ohward course, expelling the 
darkness from its secreted places, and opening the 
eyes of the le to their better interests. nry 

inter Davis truthfully explained the cause of this 

great change when, at Philadelphia, on the 24th ult., 
in his address before alluded to, he said : 


“Gentlemen, the world moves palpably to theeye 
in this latter day ; and the man who supposes he can 
stand still in the midst of the great moral movement of 
this world might as well plant his feet firmly in the 
mud, and say, ‘ The world may circle around the sun, 
but I will not go with it.’ You are parts of the cur- 
rent, and are borne on with it against your will. Day 
after day you accept what yesterday you would have 
scouted, and the day before would have thought crazi- 
ners. Men's interests are sometimes blinded by their 
passions, but when their passions are chastised, their 
interests resume the supremacy.” 


It will be remembered that, on the 17th of June 
last, the loyal people of New Hampshire assembled 
at the Capital of their State, and then and there re- 
solved to sustain the present Administration in its 
earnest and unceasing efforts to suppress this hell- 
born gen ad to overthrow our National Govern- 
ment, and with it our free institutions; and it will 
also be remembered that, on that occasion, a certain 
son of Maryland hastened to Concord from his 
comfortable position at Washington, to “ enlighten” 
the people of the old Granite State upon the all- 
absorbing subject of negro-slavery. I need not say 
that this slaveholder’s advocate was Montgomery 
Blair, the man who, with Wm. H. Seward, was the 
only person that opposed in the Cabinet counsels 
the greatest movement of the nresant aga the 
record of which covers one of the brightest ages 
of the world’s history. I refer to the President’s 
Proclamation of Emancipation. This man, with 
principles poisoned by the malaria of a slave climate, 
came far from representing the voice of Maryland 
in that great pro-slavery harangue delivered amidst 
the free atmosphere of your granite hills, as the 
following words of Hon. Henry Winter Davis will 
sufficiently attest: 


“In Maryland that surrounds your Capital and more 
than once has felt the tramp of the invader, such is 
the unanimous sentiment of her people that her Gov- 
ernor has been compelled to hasten up his lagging 
opinions, and proclaim himself in favor of emancipation, 
and of a convention next year to effect it ; and the onl, 
question is whether the enlistment of the slaves w 
leave any to emancipate.” 


Neither did this unworthy Cabinet officer speak 
the sentiments of Maryland when he denounced 
Wendell Phillips and his “ school of politicians ” (as 
he called them), and placed them on the same plat- 
form with John C. Calhoun and his co-conspirators. 
For at this hour of his country’s peril, we find Hen- 
ry Winter Davis—the true exponent of Maryland's 
position at this day—struggling in the same great 
cause with the Demosthenes of the 19th century for 
the liberation and elevation of the oppressed slave. 

You who oppose the arming of the negro race in 
defence of your country and your homes, and who 
denounce the “Garrisonian abolitionists” as a set of 
“ wild fanatics,” compare the following extracts, and 
decide, if you can, which, in your estimation, bears 
evidences of having emanated from the more “ 
natical” brain—the sentiments of him who breat 

our New England’s free air, or those of him who 
inhales the poisoned atmosphere of a Southern 
Slave State. 

Extract from Wendell Phil- 
ips’s address, delivered at 
Institute, New York, 

January, 1863. 

Twenty thousand slaves, 
at least, since the war be- 
gan, have been either shut 
out of our ranks, or when 
they in, have been re- 
turned--twenty thousand un- 
answerable arguments that 
the Yankee does not 
mean liberty. hat does 
the slave want? He wants, 
like every ignorant popula- 
tion that cannot read—a 
fact. And that is what we 
have to givehim. Wehave 
to proclaim that proclama- 
tion, or it will amount to 
nothing. 





Extract from Henry Wintes 
Davis's address at Conéert 
Hall, Philadelphia, Sept., 
1863. 

Gentlemen, without a 
negro army, an attempt at 
emancipation is idle. The 
President has proclaimed 

+ +i A , 





P pr 
tion is a breath, or printer's 
ink. It dies of itself, un- 
less there is something liv- 
ing behindit. * * * * 
If the negroes of the South 
are to render us any mate- 
rial aid in the suppression 
of this rebellion, they must 
have a title to freedom that 
they will understand to be 
effectual; and they know 
that the proclamation is not 
effectual without something 
following it, a law of Con- 
gress and arms. - 
* 


* * * 
The n wants a symbol 
of ae How can we 
give ittohim? The quick- * ° 
est way is to put his own; The President has pro- 
States | claimed the slaves free.— 
That paper confers no title ; 
it can only be made a title 


by arms. The a 
is ready to execute it. Why 
og gs not be allowed to 
lo it 


You who have lent your might and influence to 
those who oppose the arming of the negro race in 
defence of our National Government, observe how, 
in the following extracts, this distinguished orator 
from Maryland acatters your oft-repeated arguments 
to the four winds: 

«“ The foundation of our nt civil strife isa 
social institution—the right by law, contrary to the 
law of nature, for one man to hold another in servitude. 
You cut up the roots of the rebellion by suing 
the shackles from the slave. How shall it be done 
Congress two laws in 1862, authorizing the 
President to use as py yo sag of African descent 
as he might see fit to him, organized in such 
manner as he might think best to suppress the re- 
bellion. The President now, late in the in my 
has 
commenced in earnest the organization of negro 
regiments from the slave elements of the country. 
The “ conservatives,” North and South, cry aloud 
against it. No man who does not mean to aid the 
rebellion will lay a straw across the track of that 
march. We are informed ‘slaves cannot be sol- 
diers’! There is mighty little of the slave left in 
the man who has a musket upon his shoulder. 
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